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REPORT TO THE SUBSCRIBER 


One of the most important functions of Citizens for Farm Labor may never 
have occurred to you, since it doesn't receive publicity in the manner of our 
legislative testimony, public meetings, fund-raising, picketing, etc. CFL 
officers carry on a tremendous amount of what may be called person-to-person 
education, When you see an article about farm labor in The Nation, Ramparts, 
Progressive, New York Review of Books, etc., chances are that whoever wrote 
it spent several hours with a CFL representative for background information 
and perspective. 


Another very common form of our one-to-one educational activity is 
answering requests for information. CFL's reputation is evidently nationwide. 
and even wider, because we get letters such as the following every few days: 


From England: "...I would very much like to find an opportunity to do 
some research (about farm labor) and perhaps writing, and to apply some of 
the economic theory that Itm studying this year...I am also interested in 
involvementin.antaction projectt...I suppose I could also do clerical work... 
And I may be able to draft a friend or two. I would be very much obliged 
if you could take the time to tell me what sort of work is available with 
CFL..." 


From Napa, California: "Will you please send me, and/or direct me to, 
information concerning farm laborers in California. I am-especially interested 
in the number of workers, the average income, the consequences of automation 
upon the workers, etc..." 


From Bayside, New York: "I am interested in working on a farm... I would 
either like to work on a dairy farm or a fruit growing farm. ...if you could 
give me any information that might be helpful to me, in locating a farmer to 
take me on, I would greatly appreciate this." 


From Palo Alto, California: "...we could use some specific information 
on: 1. Rates of pay in agriculture for various farm produce; ie, average 
rates per day, week, month or year. 2. Average period of employment during 
the picking of various crops. 3. (Legislative) status of the farm worker... 
4. The background and final outcome of Senate Bill 1865. 5. ...what role 
does the Department of Labor play in certifying as to the existence of a 
strike and what course of action does it follow after strike certification 
with respect to a. Mediation of the dispute b. Worker referrals." 


From Denton, Texas: "I am writing a research paper on the Consumer 
Behavior of the Low-Income Families with emphasis on the migrant farm worker. 
Can you send me any information on this that I might use? ...there is a 
dearth of this type of information here." 


From Monterey, California: "...what can be done? Is letter writing to 
our deaf congressman Talcott any good? I doubt it.® 


From Ingland: " is writing a book on the high mobility of the 
American people, and...was especially interested in the January’ 1963, July 196), 
August 196, and March 1965 issues of (FARM LABOR) ." 
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From Mill Valley, California: ",..I1 ama senior at High School... 
Would (you) mind coming to speak to our Government classes about migrant 
workers...I know that mmny of us are very interested in migrant workers..." 


From Stockton, California: "(I have been instructed) to prepare a list 
of owners of large farms in San Joaquin County. Do you have such a list or 
would you know where I might obtain this information?" 


From Charleston, West Virginia: "Will you please send me a price list 
of your books which are available through the Citizens for Farm Labor group?" 


From Santa Barbara, California: "...I was wondering if you have any 
information as to what if anything has occurred in the past year in the 
way of better pay, housing, and what has been the effect of ending...the 
bracero program?" 


From Boulder, Colorado: "I ama student at the University of Colorado 
majoring in labor economics. As part of a course I am taking in contemporary 
labor movements, I have been assigned the task of writing a term paper 
concerning...the agricultural labor market in California... Any. . «information 
relevant to this problem would...be greatly appreciated." 


From Delano, Califomia: "...I am writing to you for assistance in 
gathering material for a term report for my political science class... 
Any information you can provide will be Sincerely appreciated." 


From Tanzania (formerly Tanganyika): "I am a (Peace Corps) teacher in 
Tanzania... I have had a great interest in the migrant situation for several 
years and plan to find a job somewhere in the scheme of things. ...L would 
appreciate your appraisal or ideas... Itd...be interested to hear of projects 
that are being done by you...how and when they operate...what services are 
offered...any teaching opportunities." 
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We have pointed this out before, but perhaps we should do so more often: 
unless clearly identified as a CFL policy statement (meaning that it has been 
considered and:approved at an Executive Committec and/or membership meeting) , 
material appearing in this magazine should be taken as the opinion of the 
author, and not necessarily that of other persms or organizaticns. 
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Under the curious rules of the pestal department, we do not qualify as a 
magazine.. The bulk rate under which we mail FARM LABOR does not allow that 
it be forwarded. It is therefore extremely important that you let us know, 
at least a couple of weeks in advance, if you are going to move and what your 
new address is going to be. Otherwise, copies of this precious publication, 
representing our very life blood, will be thrown away by tho post office, 
unknown either to us or to you. 


We very much need help with typing stencils, mimeographing, collating, 
stapling, and addressing FARM I4BOR. If you can spare even an hour or two 
a month, please call CFL Secretary Anne Draper, at Li 5-2758, or write to 


us at P.O. Box 1173, Berkeley. 


PICKETING IN PERSPECTIVE 
An Editorial 


It is timely to recall the words with which Citizens for Farm Labor was launched, 
two and a half years ago: 


",eepoverty is a symptom. The more basic disability of agricultural 
workers -- the reason why they are impoverished by comparison with other occupa- 
tional groups -- is that they are not free. The salvation of America's economic 
system is that it has been accompanied by a political system under which working 
men have been generally free to complain about their grievances, free to associa 
with those with similar grievances, free to publish their views, free to form 
political instruments, free to withhold their labor, free in other vital ways... 


"The task of (this organizatim) is not so much to attack poverty in our 
fielis as to attack bondage in our fields. We of Citizens for Farm Labor con- 
ceive our basic task to be ramoval of the barricades of bondage which have ‘been 
erected around agricultural workers... Our goal is liberation of agricultural 
workers to assemble, to petitim, to vote, to speak, to listen, to decide, to 
act on their own bohalf. When agricultural workers -- or anybody else -- are 
truly free nn such waysas these, they shall no lmger be locked in poverty, in 
the material or in any other sense." 


Amid all the sound and fury of strikes and boycotts, that pcsition scems rele- 
vant still. If legislated "barricades of bondage" did not exist, the Delano. strike 
would have been terminated long ago. There would. have been a representation election. 


If the worker groups had won, growers would have been legally obligated to bargain 
with them in good faith. If the worker groups had lost, they would have been legally 
obligated to wait a year before seeking a new election, 


It is sometimes difficult in the heat of battles to keep one!s perspective. 
But it is important to try. The grape strike is not going to last forever. After 
it is over -- what? The "domino theory" (i.e., if this one group of growers capi- 
tulates, growers everywhere will capitulate) is as implausible as most domino 
theories. Even if the FWA and AWOC "win" (however that is defined) in Delano, there 
are literally hundreds, and porhaps eve thousands,of other crop-area grower associ- 
ations, some in Delano itself, some stretching across county, state, and even inter- 
national boundarics, which, so long as it is possible for them to do so, are going 
to avoid unionization just as the 32 grape growers have done. Do FWA and AWOC pro- 
pose to repeat this strike hundreds and even thousards of times? The question 
becomss even more rhetorical if the worker groups "lose! (however that is defined). 


We have not stinted in our support of the Delano unions. But neither have we 
lost sight of the belief that the most priceless support we can give agricultural 
workers, in the long run, is to remove the necessity of future Delanos. This 
roquires the establishment of mandatory collective bargaining procedures; which,in 
turn, requires either an amendment to the national Labor-Management Relations Act 
or passage of a state "little Wagner Act" -- cither of which, in turn, presupposes 
a long, massive, carefully thought-out campaign of political action. We wish that 
The Movement of civil rights, religious, studemt, and other groups which have rallied 
so magnificently around the drama of the grape strike, would begin planning and 
allocating at least a fraction of its resources to the terribly difficult job of 
political construction which needs to be done. 
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As readers of these columns can hardly fail to be aware, we are under no 
enchantments or illusions about the Establishment or its political process. But 
neither are we under any illusions about the prospects -- or even the possibility-- 
of: withdrawing from society. 


Some tell us, "Sure. But you have to get a union first, and then you can go 
in and demand political changes." To them, we say: this is a very neat and pure 
formula, but formulae have little place in social change, 


If the theory of the "purists" were correct, we would still have slavery in 
the United States, for we would have waited until the slaves themselves had or- 
ganized sufficient power to demand and receive their release from bondage. If 
the theory of the "purists" were correct, we would have no child labor laws in 
the United States, for we would have waited until the children in the mines and 
sweatshops had organized themselves and demanded the abolition of their jobs. 


There are many situations in which it is not cnly ethically legitimte for 
"outsiders" to make political demands m behalf of somebody else -- but situa- 
tions in which there will be no change without it. 


To the coalition which has emerged since the strike began, we say: don't 
abandon the strike. But, surely, you can spare some of your people and some of 
your enviable research and writing and speaking and organizing skills to work on 
the longer-range front -- particularly, coverage of agriculture by collective 
bargaining legislation. 


When CFL was lobbying in Sacramento last year for removal of the agricul- 
tural exclusion from the state Fair Employment Practices Act, it was really em- 
barrassing that there ws not a single civil rights group working for the same 
goal. We won, despite that handicap. But it will be a good deal worse than em- 
barrassing, when fridnds of farm labor are working in Washington this year for 
removal of the agricultural exclusions from the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
and Fair Labor Standards act, if there is no one there from FWA, AWOC, SNCC, SDS, 
or the rest of The Movement, 


If the "purists" choose to remain outside the political process, they are 
likely to wake up one day, next September or October when Congress has adjourned, 
to find not only that all the old "barricades of bondage" remain, but that new 
ones have been erected -- for example, a new foreign labor program, under the 
very same pretext of a "wartime emergency" that was used in 1918, 192, and 1951. 
If they think Delano-type action can be of any avail then, we suggest that they 
have a talk, right now, with anyone who tricd to organize agricultural workers 
as long as Public Law 78 was on the books: Ernesto Galarza, or Clive Bhowless 
or Norman Smith -- or, for that matter, Cesar Chavez himself. 


H.P.A. 


ACTION LETTER 
IT. 


Comes word from knowledgeable people on the scene in Washington, D.C., that 
the "effective coalition that brought about the repeal of P.L. 78" (the bracero 
law) has broken down. Positive accomplishments to complete the modernization of 
the farm labor market will go a-glimmering unless broad, concerted efforts are 
mounted within the days immediately ahead. 


A.) Collective per Neb Sen. Harrison Williams' Subcommittee on Migrant 
Lavor is scheduled to hold hearings in Californiax -- particularly on S. 1866, 
which would extend collective bargaining rights to agricultural workers. If you 
can do sc, arrange to attend the hearings and present testimony. At the very 
least, communicate your feelings to the Committee -- and to your Congressman, 
asking for comparable hearings by the House Committee on Education and Labor. 


B. Minimum Wage. Here you have a choice. H.R. 10518 was reported out 
favorably by the House Education and Labor Committee last session, and is still 
"alive", although under sharp attack. I+ would extend minimum wages to agricul- 
vural workers on large farms, on an "escalator" to reach $1.25 an hour by 1968. 
However, it woulc raise the minimum of other workers to a considerably higher 
level, and some have questioned the differential as a matter of Re 
S. 1864 (another of Sen. Williams' bills), and H.R. 8109, Title I, are not so 
far along in the legislative process, but they provide for Sega of the 
federal statutory wage to farm workers without a differential. Write on one 
or both of these approaches quickly. 


C. Unewployment Insurance. H.R. 8282 would revise the federal-state 
unemployment insurance system in several respects, including extension to agri- 
cultural wokkers on the largest farms (an estimated 39% of all hired farm 
workers would be covered). ‘This measure is also under heavy attack. Write to 
your congressman and to Wilbur Mills, Chairman of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. The conoanion bill on the Senate side is S. 1991, introduced by 
Sen. Bugene McCarthy (Dem., Minn.). 


D. Attempts will probably be made to sransfer authority over farm labor 
from the Secretary of Labor to the Secretary of Agriculture. This will probably 
be done in the form of a "rider" to some ovther bill, so no bill number can yet be 
identified. Ask your corsressman to be on the lookout for such a maneuver. The 
same applies to efforts to revive the bracero program. No such bill has yet been 
introduced, but one may be slipped into the stream hastily, without public hear- 
ings, as has happened in the past. ‘arn your representatives. 


pies of your letters to the National 
ate assachusetts Ave. NW, Washington,D.C. 


EB. It would be useful if you sent ccp 
Council on Agricultural Life ana Labor, 202 


II. 

Farm labor is not on the special call. of the California legislature in this 
budget session year. Pcrhaps the inmost useful thing that can be done on the State 
level at this time is to make sure that reapportionment in fact breaks the "cow 
county" veto over farm labor legislation. It would be a serious mistake to assume 
Past Lad that tuis will somehcw happen automatically. Make candidates for 

ne primary elections in your district take a stand, now, on matters that will 
come within the competence of the State senate and assembly next year: a "little 
Wagner Act", a "little Fair Labor Standards Act", removal of the agricultural 
exclusion from the state Unemploynent Insurance Act, etc. 


%” We: ve just learned the hearings are to be in Sacramento, March 1h; Visalia, 
March 15; and Delano, March 16. 


COMBINGS AND COMMENTS ; 
A BAKER'S DOZEN 
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From California aFL-C1O News, February 25, 1966: 


"Appointment of a Labor Task Force Committee to study the needs and help 
develop a program to aid California's farm workers was announced this week by 
State AFL~CIO leader Thos. L. Fitts. ... 

"Named chairman of the committee was albin J. Gruhn, President of the 
California Labor Federation, aFL--CIO. Other appointtees are: R.R.Richardson, 
San Diego Labor Council; George Johns, San Francisco Labor Council; Dick Groulx 
Alameda County Central Labor Council; Harry Finks, California Labor Federation, 
AFL-CIO; John H. Axtell, Sacramento Central Labor Council; Max J. Osslo, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen; John F. Mattos, Monterey Central 
Labor Council; W.T. O'Rear, Fresno and Madera Central Labor Council; Bud 
Simonson, Packinghouse Workers; Paul Schrade, United automobile Workers; 

James P. McLoughlin, Santa Clara Central Labor Councils; and Anthony L. Ramos, 
California State Council of Carperters. 

"The Task Force Committee will subsequently report to a larger committee... 
to consider implementation of programs and recommendations developed by the 
smaller committee." 


(Ed. Note: It seems only yesterday -- it was in 1962, to be exact -- that 
Thos. L. Pitts last appointed a special committee, including some of these same 
men, to study. this same subject.) 


From San Francisco Chronicle, February 15, 1966: 


"Delegations of distinguished Mexican and United States Congressmen begn a 
two-day visit to San Francisco yesterday by attending scholarship award ceremoni 
for children of Spanish descent. ... The,meetings...are intended to promote a 
greater understanding between the national neighbors. ... 

"As the Mexican delegates were leaving the Pavilion Room at the (Fairmont) 
Hotel, they were greeted by a group representing the striking grape pickers of 
Delano. The strikers asked the delegates to do something about the use of 
Mexican workers as strike-breakers." 


From California Department of Industrial Relations: 

"California's 1.5 million factory workers made more money than ever last 
year... Their pay averaged $3.05 an hour -- 9 cents more than in 196), -- and 
$123.83 a week." 


(Ed. Note: Assuming 50 weeks of work per year, that is a little over $6,000 -- 
just about what the Bureau of Labor Statistics calculates is necessary for an 
adequate level of living, without frills, for the average family. It is about 
three times the annual family income of California farm workers. See Gerald 
Hill's article in this issue, page 25.) 
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From San Francisco Chronicle, February 28, 1966: 


"A resolution...adopted (in Coronado) yesterday by delegates to the 
Republican State Central Committee.,.urged...that the responsibility for 
agricultural labor be taken from Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz and given to 
the Secretary of Agriculture," 


(Ed. Note: This is not the Young. Republicans, United Republicans, or some other 


Birchy group. It is the official, "moderate" voice of the Republican Party in 
California.) 
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From San Francisco Chronicle, January 28, 1966: 


"Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz asserted yesterday that restricting the 
inflow of foreign farm labor was only the first step in the Johnson Administration 
program to improve the lot of the migrant worker. «+. 

"He,..held out the prospect that the Administration "eventually" would 
seek new legislation to protect migrant workers by extending to them the collectiv« 
bargaining protection of the Wagner Act and other Federal labor legislation. 

'wirtzts comments were made in connection with a Labor Department report on 
the results.of the 1965 program restricting the use of foreign farm workers. 

"The Secretary said he does not anticipate the need for importing any 
Mexican farm workers in.1966, and added that he intends to impose sharp limits 
on use of other foreign agricultural workers." 


(Ed. Note: The report referred to is some 210 pages in length, and ranges 
from sharply-worded judgments ("cleansing the whole ‘migrant worker! sore on 
the American body politic") to massive statistical appendices. Copies may 
probably be obtained from Mr. Wirtz's office in Washington, or from the 
Regional Office of the Department of Labor, 50 Golden Gate Avenue, San 
Francisco.) 
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From San Francisco Chronicle, February 6, 1966: 


"Jean Pierre Aumont was paid $10,000 plus expenses by Schenley'ts 
Liquors for being a charming guest. at six cocktail parties they hosted 
for the Distiller trade." 


(Ed. Note: One of these parties was held in San Francisco. There were 30 
extra "guests": a picket line organized by the Farm Workers Association, 
calling onSchenley's to negotiate. Schenley's didn't negotiate, but a 
photographer, hired to take publicity shots of the affair, refused to cross 
the picket line.) 
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From an exclusive interview with Robert DiGiorgio, Executive Vice-President, 
DiGiorgio Corporation, reported in The Movement, February, 1966: 


"Mr. DiGiorgio (said), "When the National Labor Relations Act was passed by 
Congress, after much investigation, it was decided that farm labor should be 
exempted. ...We feel that we must abide by the will of Congress. 

"The growerts hands are tied because of this discrepancy.! " 


(Ed. Note: Too much, Mr. DiGiorgio, too much. Are we to infer that you would 
really like to have your hands "untied?" Will you now work with us to remove 
the "discrepancy" of farm labor's exclusion from the Taft-Hartley Act???) 
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From California AFL-CIO News, February 18, 1966: 


"Iate last month the fact that farm workers are excluded from federal labor 
law worked to the advantage of grape strikers in a Visalia court decision. A 
temporary restraining order against picketing the loading of grapes at dockside 
was lifted by Judge Meredith Wingrove. 

"The judge turned down (en attempt to make the order permanent) sought by 
the mammoth DiGiorgio Fruit Corporation... The judge also threw out a claim for 
damages against the strikers. ; 

"Since the farm workers do not come under federal labor law, the judge helc 
that picketing restrictions cannot be applied to them. Pressure from grower 
interests is largely responsible for exempting farm workers from federal labor . 
law. 

"Judge Wingrove ruled that if farm workers are exempt from the benefits 
of the law, they certainly must be exempt from its restraints as well." 


(Ed. Note: Wetve waited a long time, through many and many an injunction and 
restraining order levied on the NAW, UPWA, AWOC, and others, for a judge to 
make this obviously equitable point.) 
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From the U.S. Department of Labor, February, 1966: 


"California has received $5.2 million from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity for projects for migrants and seasonal farm workers..." 


(Ed. Note: Letts see, now: that would average about $25 apiece. Got yours yet 
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From a letter to the editor, Daily Californian, March 3, 1966: 

"elf (Max) Rafferty must do this type of investigating (i.e., a teacher 
speaking off-campus), let him see if Dr. Eric Thor, Extension Economist of the 
Giannini Foundation, U.8. Berkeley, was on a University expense account whan he 
spoke to the Greater Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce agribusiness Committee, 
Wednesday, October 28, 196...(and) urged growers to pressure Governor Brown 
to authorize braceros under the McCarran-Walter act. ... While we wait for Dr. 
Rafferty to act, perhaps Dr. Thor can take time off from his service to agri- 
business to tell us whose -‘money he was speaking with." 


12 
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From San Francisco Chronicle, February 25, 1966: 


"The number of illegal Mexican immigrants -~ "wetbacks" -- caught on farms 
in California and throughout the Southwest has doubled since termination of the 
bracero program, immigration officials disclosed here yesterday. 

"In 1964, +.+.«11,429 Mexicans were found working without legal clearance 
in California, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. The California figure was },960. 
In 1965, ...the figure for the Southwest as a whole went up to 22,314. In 
California, it rose to 10,757. 

"ButseeE.A. McFadden, deputy district director of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service...said there actually have been greater increases in the 
arrests of "wetbacks" on non-farm jobs, and that the percentage of farm arrests 
inclugind in the overall arrest total remained at about one-third." 


(Ed. Note: There is a three-fold solution to this problem. (1) Make it 
illegal to hire illegal entrants; (2) enforce the law seriously; (3) do 
something about the terrible poverty in Mexico.) 
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From a press release, February 18, 1966: 

"Herman Gallegos, San Francisco's Outstanding Young Man of 1965, today 
announced that he will assume the active leadership of the Delano Strike 
Assistance Committee for this city. 

"He said, *Although many of us in San Francisco have given some kind of 
Support to the National Farm Workers Association's men, women, and children... 
we have not done enough to aid this tremendous civil rights cause. The farm 
workers of Delano, and farm workers all over the United States of America, have 
a right to seek a better way of life through the established American system of 
the organized labor movement. It is the intention of this committee to see that 
these farm workers, and other farm laborers, attain the same rights and privikes 
enjoyed by millions of other Americans who are organized.! 

"Gallegos said that Jack Ybarra of Delano, Field Representative for the 
National Farm Workers Association in Northern California, would help to 
organize and coordinate support for La Huelga... His office is now open at 
2277 Mission Street." 


(Ed. Note: Gallegos is one of the early founders of Citizens for Farm Labor. 
The telephone number of the new office is 68-5454. Kathy Lynch, former 
editorial assistant for CFL,has resigned to devote full time to helping with 
the work of the Delano Strike assistanco Committee.) 
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From the Los Angcles Times, Fobruary 25, 1966: 

"Three dozen squatters living in squalor along Highway 195 in scenic Box 
Canyon..ehave been ordered tout of sight! because they are 'a motley crew, 
an unsightly sort of health menace.t 

"Evi~tion notices served by Dr. Everett Stone, Riverside County health 
officer, give the squatters until Tuesday to remove their beat-up cars, 
trailers and makeshift homes. But, Dr. Stone explained...tif they join the 
250 other squatters who are back fromthe highway, they we can tolerate the 
nuisance...!! 
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(Ed. Note: Out of sight, out of mind, ch, doc? (Most of these "squatters" 
were seasonally unemployed agricultural laborers.)) 


* + .%© * 
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The following was broadcast as a KPFA commentary 
on December 3 and lh, 1965. The views expressed are 
those of the author, and not necessarily those of 
Citizens for Farm Labor, the Farm Workers associa-~ 
tion, or any other groups or individuals. 


THE GRaPE STRIKE aND THE CONCEPT OF STaYING POWER 
by Henry anderson 


The present strike among grape workers in Kern and Tulare counties is an 
unusually important event, in many ways. The most significant aspect of the 
strike, in my opinion, is that many groups and individuals are becoming in- 
volved in the farm labor problem who never have been before. Students are work- 
ing as full-time volunteers. Ministers have been arrested on picket lines. The 
aCLU has offered its services, which is appropriate, because there has always 
been a major civil liberties dimension to the farm labor problem . And, perhaps 
most significantly of all, civil rights groups such as Northern California SNCC 
and Los Angeles CORE are now involved. This seems to me particularly appropriate, 
since the farm labor problem is and always has been a kind of civil rights prob= 
lem. If agricultural workers enjoyed equal protection of state and federal soc- 
ial and labor legislation -- the equal protection of the law theoretically guar- 
anteed underthe llth amendment to the Constitution -- there would be no farm 
labor problem any more than there is a steel or auto labor problem. 


I could dwell at greater length on the heartening aspects of what is hap- 
pening in Delano. But in the severely limited time available, I think I can be 
of greater value to the movement by offering some cautionary advice to the new- 
found friends of farm labor. 


To begin with, it would be well for everyone to understand that a "strike". 
in agriculture, under present circumstances, is not like a strike in any other 
industry. I seriously believe it would be preferable to use some other term. A 
strike, in the usual sense, presupposes a reasonable balance of power between 
the two sides.’ It presupposes enough economic reserves, or other resources, 
on the employerts side for him to resist his wor,pers! demands and at the same 
time remain in business. It presupposes enough control over the labor force 
or other resources, on the workers! side to have a substantial impact on the 
employers! economic position. If the employer has no resources, and if a 
union is powerful enough to cut off his income (i.e., his labor force), he 
has to go out of business -- which ends the strike, but not in the way inten- 
ded. Contrariwise, if all power is on the employers! side -- if he has ample 
reserves to ride out any storm, and if the workers are too weak to mount an 
effective storm -- then the constituent elements of a strike, in the usual 
sense, are missing. That is the situation which obtains, and always has, in 
California agriculture. 


Among the grape producers in the Delano area, there are some with assets 
of hundreds of millions of dollars: the DiGiorgio Company, and Schenley Indus- 
tries, for example. Even assuming the workers could somehow manage to shut 
down their Delano operations entirely, these nation-wide corporations could 
easily absorb the losses, for a year cr two years, or as many years as they 
wanted . To be sure, not all the struck grape producers are this large, but 
all of them are part of a network of alliances which represent overwhelming 


economic resources. It is reported for example, that the Bank of America 
(which, by the way, has four Directors in common with the DiGiorgio Company) 
has promised loans to the smaller grape growers if they continue holding out 
against recognition of the wcrker groups; if any maverick signs a contpact with 
the workers, his credit will be cut off. In effect, this puts the Bank's assets 
of fourteen billion dollars on the growers! side in the dispute, which is why 

I have used the phrase "overwhelming economic resources." 


The workers have no strike fund; they do not have really systematic back- 
ing from organized labors they do not have enough control over the labor supply 
to bring production or distribution to a halt. To be sure, they have been more 
successful in the latter respect than has been true in most agricultural dis- 
putes. Perhaps as many as 75% of the usual grape workers did something other 
than pick grapes this season. Some shipments of grapes were stopped at the 
docks or in the warehouses. But, through a combination of means, growers found 
enough strikebreakers to bring in a substantial proportion of the harvest, and 
get it into trade channels. If grape growers had a bad year (and I believe they 
did), it was probably largely a result of the chronic overproduction, the auc- 
tion market system, and the general chaos which is the hallmark of this pecul- 
iar industry. 


Mention of chaos leads me to a second point, which is perhaps even less 
clearly understood by most people who consider themselves friends of farm 
workers. A successful strike -- that is to say, a strike which is resolved in 
some way other than the destruction of one side -- a strike which ends in the 
negotiation of differences, and the signing of a contract with mutual obliga- 
tions, privileges, rights and responsibilities -- such a strike presupposes the 
existence of some sort of framework, some sort of ground rules, for negotia- 
tion. It presupposes the existence of collective bargaining machinery. There 
is no such machinery in agriculture. Not more that one in a hundred California 
farm workers is represented by anyone, in any meaningful sense, There is no 
way to find by whom farm workers would like to be represented (if anyone). No 
one has a list of workers who are "attathed" to the grape industry; where they 
live; or anything which needs to be known if there is to be any sort of con- 
tract covering them. These are some of the consequences of the fact that agri- 
culture is excluded from the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hart- 
ley), and from the jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations Board. 


To be quite frank about the matter, so long as this exclusion remains, I 
do not see how there can be meaningful collective bargaining in agriculture 
even if the DiGiorgio brothers, and their llow "farmers", were to announce to- 
morrow morning that they wanted to negotiate. There are no channels, no pro-~ 
cedures, for orderly communication and compromise and the other things implicit 
in the phrase "collective bargaining". (In some ways, it is the same kind of | 
problem that exists in international disputes -- the U.S. vie-~a-vis China, for 
example. ) iy ee 


In short, this is not a strike, in the usual sense, and one should not 
expect it to yield any ordinary kinds of "labor gains" within the near future. 
What, then, is it? And what may one reasonably expect? 


At the most elemental level, it is a demonstration, a protest, a sign and 
symbol that some thousands of agricultural workers in California are no longer 
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content to be relegated to third and fourth and fifth class cit izenship. It 

is not primarily a matter of wagos or living conditions, any more than the 

civil rights demonstrations of the past ten years were primarily a matter of 

one bus driver telling one Mrs. Rosa Parks to "move to the back." Wages in 
grapes may be above average for farm labor; the camps may be above the average. 
But the workers are no longer content with paternalisn, from growers, or from 
agencies of government. agricultural workers want the same rights as other work-~ 
crs: wage and hour laws, unemployment insurance, the right to organize -- all 
the things they are cxcluded from at the present time. The Delano events are 

an indication of this deep-seated discontent, as surely as/march from Selma to 
the state capital (I could be referring toSelma, California, as easily as Selma, 
Alabama). 


But what may have started as a demonstration is now much more than a demon- 
stration. Cesar Chavez, head of the Farm Workers Association, calls it a "social 
movement", and that, I think, is the most accurate of possible terms. A strike 
is here today, gone tomorrow; a demonstration is here today, gone tomorrow. 

But a-social movement worthy of the name is here today, here tomorrow. A viable 
social movement involves no illusions of quick success; it recognizes that its 
goal or goals necessitate a Significant shift in many mutually reinforcing 
social institutions; it recognizes that any such shift requires a great many 
people -- not just those immediately affected. The abolitionist movement was 

not just made up, nor could it have been made up, prinarily of slaves. The child 
labor movement was not made up, nor could it have been made up, primarily of 
children. A social movement, as I understand it, is comprised of persons from 
various walks of life, brought together by a more or less coherent set of ideals 
and values, a strategy, a structure, an immense amount of hard work, and, per- 
haps above all, a quality which, for want of a better term, I am going to call 


staying power. 


an effective social movement -- which is the only kind I am interested in 
talking about -~ requires a number of persons who have seriously reviewed the 
things which are wrong with society (heaven knows, there is no shortage of such 
things); the things which might be done to make society more nearly right 
(there is no shortage of these, eithcrk); have made a responsible decision as 
to where they fecl their interests and experiences and aptitudes are most necded 
and likely to be most usefuls and are psychologically capable of abiding by that 
decision for a long time. 


. 


Which brings me to my final cautionary thought. There have been many so- 
called "strikes" in the history of California agriculture. In the three years 
I was with the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee, we were involved in 
well over a hundred. and in some of them, such as one in Brussels sprouts in 
Santa Cruz County, October. and November, 1961, we had a number of volunteers 
working with us, just as Cesar Chavez has today. These demonstrations all blew 
over rather quickly, and the volunteers all drifted away into something else . 
I do not believe agricultural workers want or need any repetitions of that app- 
roach to social change. What is needed is a bona fide social movement -~ which 
is to say, a social movement with staying power. 


As far as I am concerned, the problem of scriousnessof purpose does not 
lie primarily among farm workers themselves. Anyone who remains in this industry 
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has, by that fact alone, demonstrated enough forebearance and steadfastness 
for a lifetime. The question I wonder about is: hop many of the friends of 
farm labor who have appeared in the past two or three months are going to 
show the Kind of staying power that an effective social movement reyuires? 
-~ the kind of constancy that is needed to alter the enormous imbalance of 
power, and strike down the discriminatory laws in agriculture? 


It is, I think, a fair question, and a particularly fair one to raise 
in Berkeley. It could as well be directed to-the friends of peace in Vietnam 
who have appeared in the past couple of months, or to the friends of any of 
the "causes" of the day. I address the question to myself as much as anyone 
else. 


Many of us were outside San Quentin, on the lst of May, 1960, protesting 
the execution of Caryl Chessman. The laws permitting the state to kill people 
in our names are still on the books -- men are on Death Row at this moment, 
condemned to die -- but where is the movement against capital punishment today? 
Many of us were in Sproul Plaza during that great exercise in collective beha- 
viorcalled the Free Speech Movement. The things most wrong with the University 
of California -- the fact it is virtually impossible to get a real education 
there, to name one ~~ are still wrong. But who is protesting them today? 


It is a process I have perscrallyseen repeated over and over again by 
many "activists", "young rebels", or whatever term of encomium or obloquy you 
may uses instant involvement, followed rather shortly by uni®volvement -- 

a sort of "cause of the month club", (This has all kinds of ramifications, 
implications for style of personal life, and so forth, which I dontt have 
time to touch on here, although maybe we can some te time. ) 


Now, I am not saying that everyone who contributes $25, or a case of 
baby food, to AWOC a the FWA has to dedicate the rest of his life to the farm 
labor movement. I am only trying to say that this social preblem requires an 
authentic social movement for its solution, and an authentic social movement 
requires at least some peopla with a very long view and a very great deal of 
staging power. I can assure you that there is going to continue to be a 
problem of social justice for agricultural workers no matter what happens in 
grapes in the Delano area, There are many other crops, and there are many 
other Delanos. The problem will be with us for a long time because it has 
roots deep in the economic and political structures and assumptions of the 
state and country as a whole.! Justice for agricultnral workers is going 
to involve a revolution almost as pervasive as justice for Negroes and Mexi- 
can-Americans -~- with which it has much common ground. 


I know not e zryone can go to Mississippi, or to Delano, for a year, or 
two years, to teach in a Freedom School, or whatever. But there are things 
one can do, in Berkeley, or San Francisco, or Palo Alto, or wherever, if one 
has thought over the alternatives carefully and decided that he wants to make 
a serious commitment to the farm labor movement, 


If this fits any of you, I would like very much to exchange further thoughts 
with you. 


=i Sua Se en eeee 
i See, eg., Henry Anderson, "Heroes with AcresFeet of Clay", broadcast as a 
KPFA commentary, August, 196, published in Farm Labor, august, 1965. 


IT HAPPENED aT BAKERSFIELD 


by Our Correspondent 


California has the world's largest of everything, including the world's largest 
volunteer political organization: the California Democratic Council. CDC conven- 
tions are always interesting, and in election years such as this one, they become 
particularly interesting, for the "issues" portion of the convention is supplemented 
with an "endorsing" portion. This year's convention, held in Bakersfield, February 
18-20, was perhaps most interesting of all the 15 held to date, since the "issues" 
and "endorsing" controversies were joined by still another: a drive by Edmund 
Brown, Alan Cranston, and others, to depose CDC President Simon Casady, whose term 
still had another year to run. The objection to Casady, apparently, was his abrasive 
manner of expressing his (and the CDC's) opposition to administration policy in 
Viet Nam. 


But as one approached the Bakersfield Civic Auditorium, one would not have 
imagined this was the leitmotif of the convention. There were no pro- or anti- 
Casady delegates patrolling the pavement. There were no representatives of State 
Department policy or peace groups pressing literature into one's hand. Rather, 
one would have imagined the leading issue of the convention was agricultural labor 
in general, and the Delano strike in particular. There were young Mexican-American 
boys and girls carrying "Huelga" signs. There were older persons to tell you what 
it was all about, and to take your money if you wanted to part with any. There 
were mountains -- well, foothills -- of canned goods and other contributions. 


Inside the lobby of the auditorium, farm labor loomed almost as prominently. 
As far as I recall, there were only four booths on display: a large one from the 
Farm Workers Association, a large one from the agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee, a medium-sized one shared by United World Federalists and the Friends 
Committee on Legislation (which featured farm labor literature among other things), 
and a small one from the American Civil Liberties Union. (Womens Strike for Peace 
complained that it asked for booth space and was turned down.) Every other dele- 
gate seemed to be wearing an FWa button, or some other evidence of his support for 
the strike. They were almost as much in evidence as the buttons and balloons 
proclaiming, "Independence, Si," the rallying slogan of the pro-Casady forces. 


During one mem¢rable period, on the opening night of the convention, after 
the usual welcoming speeches, the order of business was suspended and the entire 
proceedings were turned over to the grape strike. Cesar Chavez spoke, was given 
an ovation, and then Willie Brown, San Francisco Assemblyman (and member of CFL's 
Advisory Board) made one of the most effective fund appeals in the memory of living 
man. Even though many of the delegates had not yet arrived, over $5,500 was 
collected. 


Saturday morning, delegates who were not preoccupied lining up votes for the 
afternoon's showdown over Casady attended one of four "issues sections:" U.S. 
Commitments Overseas; Reapportionment and Election Reform; Urban Poverty; and 
Rural Poverty. Rural Poverty panelists included Cesar Chavez, Wendy Goepel, Hank 
Anderson, and George Ballis. After:some three hours of discussion, the roughly 
100 delegates in attendance approved the following policy statement. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY ON 
RURAL POVERTY 


(Adopted by acclamation, California Democratic Council, 
annual convention, Bakersfield, February 19, 1966) 


We believe that the present state of affairs in rural California...is intolerable 
in our affluent society... We therefore make the following recommendations: 


I. Legislation. 


A. Federal legislation required. 

(1) Coverage of agricultural workers by the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947, as amended, through passage of legislation such as S 1866 and 
HR 8109 (Title 3). 

(2) Coverage of agricultural workers by the Fair labor Standards act of 1938, 
as amended, through passage of legislation such as S 186) and HR 8109 
(Titles land 2). 

(3) Revision of the unemployment insurance provisions of the Social Security Act 
through passage of legislatio such as S 1991 and HR 8282. 

(4) Revision of the Old age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance provisions of 
the Social Security Act to provide equal coverage for agricultural workers, 
and retroactive benefits to those excluded prior to 1955. 

(5) Prohibition of the importation of temporary unskilled foreign cmtract labor, 
through repeal of Section 21) (H) (ii) of the McCarran-Walter Act (Public 
Law 1). 


B. State legislation required. 

(i) Passage of a Califoriia Labor Relations Act, establishing a California 
Labor Relations Bard with juriddiction over those industries and occupa- 
tions not covered by the National Labor Relations Bard. 

(2) Extensio of unemployment insurance to agricultural workers with premiums 
not to exceed the scale for other industries. 

(3) A State minimum wage of $2 per hour for all workers, whether compensation 
is on an hourly or a piece-rate basis; the State legislature should 
memorialize Congress to set a Federal minimum wage at the same level. 

() Eiimination of county residence requirements as a prerequisite for welfare 
assistance and hospitalization. 


II. Administration. 
A. Industrial Welfare Commission: 
(1) Revision of wage order for women and youths and of child labor regula- 
tions to make them comparable to those of other industries. 


(2) Adequate appropriatims to enforce the commission's directives. 


B. California State Byployment Service: 


(1) The Fam Placement Service should be abolished as a separate entity, and 
its functions integrated into the general employment services provided 
by the California Department of Employment. - 


(Department of Employment, continued) 


(2) Spanish Speaking personnel should be hired and all notices and regulations 
should be posted in both English and Spanish. 


Department of Social Welfare: Aid to Families with Dependent Children: We 
approve those features of Bulletin 6h); which took social welfare out of the 
unsavory business of furmishing forced labor under the edict of "farm work 
or starve." However, we request the Director to spell out the standards 
employers must meet before they are allowed referrals. 


oan rtment of Public Health: We recommend that responsibility for enforcement 
the "Food. crop Sanitation law" be entirely under State operation, and not 
Leet County governments. 


Labor. Organizations: ‘That representatives from farm labor organizations be 
incl: ded on all government decision-making boards affecting agriculture or 
agricultural labor. 


Assistance to small farmers: (1) We recommend that a limit be placed on crop, 
water and conservation subsidies to any one farmer or corporation; (2) equal- 
ization payments to low income farmers; (3)strict enforcement of the 160 acre 
water limitation law through Federal purchase and disposal of excess land 
holdings. 


Political Activity. 


Full support should be given to the Delano farm workers strike and their goal 
of a union contract and a guaranteed minimum of $1.40 per hour. This support 
should include the raising of strike fundss; cooperation in the boycott of 
Delano grapes and Schenley products; support of an initiative to remove State 
price fixing laws on liquor; removal of prohibitions on secondary boycott 
activities; and enactment of a law against recruiting professiom1 strike- 
breakers, to apply to all farm labor recruiters and contractors. 


We recommend the formation of committees to coordinate the work of farm labor 
grcups in (1) preparing and presenting proposals to the legislators covering 
CDC approved legislation; (2) community action programs of basic education 
and community development in rural areas; (3) direct, long term, low interest 
loans to mml families desiring to participate in self-help housing enter- 
prises, but that no government appropriations be used to subsidize "company 
towns" or local housing authorities where the tenants do not participate in 
the decision making processes. 


That the President, the Governor, and federal and state legislators be urged 
to support legislation and administrative changes proposed above. 


That support be denied to candidates for public office unless they support 
the above legislative and administrative proposals. 


Saturday evening, this farm labor policy statement -- both the broadest and 
most pointed ever adopted by any major political body -- was read to the full 
convention, and adopted without a dissenting voice. 


Later Saturday night, there was a FWA-sponsored dance at the El Tejon Hotel, 
but by this time Casady had lost his’ bid for a vote of confidence, most of the 
delegates were emotionally exhausted, and the fire had temporarily gone out of 
the convention. 


It was rekindled the following afternoon. Interpreting the anti-Casady vote 
as a mandate for himself, Governor Brown flew to Bakersfield and made what he no 
doubt expected would be a triumphal entry into the convention. It was something 
short of overwhelming. Many of Casady's supporters were unable to forgive and 
forget that it was Brown who had initiated and provided most of the driving force 
for the dump-Casady movement. They were joined by others who had grievances 
against Brown: notably, the Farm Workers Association, Citizens for Farm Labor, and 
their friends, who for nearly five months have been calling on the Governor to do 
something about Delano.* 


Prior to Brown's appearance, there was much floor caucusing, scurrying, and 
discussion about a walkout. Somebody miraculously produced a mimeographed in- 
struction sheet, and it was widely circulated. But when The Moment arrived, the 
number who actually walked out (about 200) was considerably smaller than might 
have been anticipated. For one thing, Brown appeared rather suddenly, almost an 
hour before the time he was expected. For another, there were undoubtedly a 
number who sympathized with the walkout but stayed to watch the spectacle of 
others walking out. Some preferred to remain and indicate their displeasure by 
appropriate signs and sounds. Incidentally, there was no mention of agricultuxal 
labor in the Governor's speech, but he said, "Farmers are not getting their fair 
share of the food dollar, and we intend to see what we can do about that." 


The FWA attempted to maintain a picket line around the entire auditorium so 
that Brown could not avoid a confrontation coming and going. This did not work 
out quite as hoped, since his limousine came and went by an underground route, 
and the number of pickets was not great enough to man the entire area. But FWA 
spokesmen did have the opportunity, at one point, to talk briefly with the 
Governor, and he said he would "probably" visit Delano at some unspecified 
future date. 


The next day, he held a news conference in Sacramento, and one of the first 
questions newsmen raised was, "What about Delano?" The Gwernor's reply, which 
was widely seen on television, was in substance as follows: "I will probably go 
to Delano. I am sympathetic to the problem. But for me to use the weight of my 
office to ask for negotiations would be to intercede on one side of the dispute, 
Economic forces must determine the outcome. We have collective bargaining laws 
to take care of the differences between workers and employers." (Emphasis added.) 


% On October 6, the Chairman of Citizens for Farm labor sent the Governor a 
personal letter, asking that "you use your good offices to bring grower and 
worker representatives together for negotiations... As you know, agriculture is 
excluded from collective bargaining laws, so the usual machinery for the resolu- 
tion of differences, which works so well to prevent strife in other industries, 
does not apply." The Governor has never dignified this modest request with a 


reply. 
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For an issue of such importance to his State, the Governor has been shirking 
his homework to an astounding degree. The whole point is, of course, that there 
are no collective bargaining laws in agriculture. And what farm workers are asking 
is not that anybody take their side once negotiations begin, but only that their 
employers recognize their existence. For the Governor to take no stand on this 
fundamental human right is perhaps the shabbiest episode in the seven year history 
of his schizophrenic effort to persuade agribusinessmen that he is their best 
friend, and agricultural workers that he is their friend, too. 


These events of February 18-20 raise a very interesting question. The CDC 
policy statement ends with this unequivocal declaration: "support (will) be denied 
to candidates for public office unless they support the above legislative and admin- 
istrative proposals.'"' The proposals referred to include a state collective bargain- 
ing law covering workers not covered by the National Labor Relations Board (meaning 
farm workers, among others); and a state minimum wage of $2 an hour, for all workers, 
including farm workers. 


To say that the Governor does not support these proposals is to understate 
the case. The sum and substance of the Brown administration's "farm labor program" 
-- housing projects, in which farm workers themselves have no voice -- is clearly 
rejected by the CDC policy statement. The question, then, is: will the CDC honor 
its policy statement and deny the governor its support unless and until he begins 
to offer some alternative to his Republican opponents on this vital State issue? 


It is the kind of issue on which CDC might be off .substantig£ st ecky 


de Ut 
lutions on Viet Nam and other foreign policy questions/are essentially unen BN 
able, since there is little if anything State officials can do about foreign 
policy. But there is a very great deal they can do about farm labor policy. 


The CDC may have declined from its salad days of 1958: to 35,000 or 0,000 
members. But even that is e great many potential doorbell ringers. If they stay 
at home instead of ringing coorbells (or, what is more likely, if they confine 
their doorbell ringing to local campaigns in which authentically liberal candi-~ 
dates are involved) it could make all the difference in a close gubernatorial 
race. 


Presumably, Brown has calculated carefully what he is doing. He calculates 
that his campaign contributions from growers, and the number of voles that growers 
can influence by the myths of "out-of-state competition" and "skyrocketing food 
prices" and "crops rotting ir the fields", outweigh what he might gain by following 
a principled position on his State's leading domestic issue. 


This observer happens to think that he is wrong -- in purely pragmatic 
political terms, if no other. 


We will know whose calculations are right, at approximately 10:00 p.m., 
November 8, 1966. 


When most people refer to a "farm labor housing 
problem," they refer to so-called "flash peak" 
housing, occupied only a few weeks, or at most 

a few months of the year. But as the following 
article makes clear, a less spectacular but per- 
haps even more important need is decent housing 
for permanently settled farm workers -- whiGh 
most farm workers are. The following article is 
part of our "archive series." It is reprinted 
from Vol. I, No. 3 of FaRM LABOR (January, 196)). 
The author, Gerald Hill was Executive Director 

of the Governor's Commission on Housing Problems, 
serving from 1961 to 1963. He is a member of 

the Advisory Bard of Citizens for Farm Labor. 

On February 20, 1966, he was elected Prssident 

of the California Democratic Council,after being 
nominated by another CFL advisor, Hon. Willie Brown. 


CALIFORNIA LOOKS aT ITS RURAL SHACKTOWNS 
by Gerald Hill 


If a family of nine, cranmed into two rooms with a leaky roof, no foundation, 
no running water, and an outhouse, were a rarity, it could be dismissed as a 
“sociological, psychological, or economic fluke, warranting a call froma social 
worker to start the family on a new course. 


When such a - Situation is duplicated, in a greater or lesser degree, many 
thousands of times across a wide swath down the fertile Central Valley and in 
several other large pockets of poverty, then it deserves particular attention at 
the state level. Rural housing was not thoroughly examined as a sep@rate problem 
by the state of California until 1962, despite the fact that it had been known 
to be a festering sore since Carlton Parker's report in 191).* Factual ammunition 
to attack the rural slums was long overdue. 


Governor Brown created an Advisory Commission on Housing Problems in 1961. 
Its activities ended in June, 1963. The Commission was chaired by youthful, liberal 
homebuilder Edward P. Eichler. Although primarily urban-oriented, the Commission 
determined to come to grips with the nature and scope of the housing problem in 
rural off-the-farm areas. In order to do so, it worked through the Division of 
Housing of the State Department of Industrial Relations. Oliver McMillan, ex- 
labor reporter for the San Francisco Chronicle and formerly a television docu- 
mentary writer, had just completed a comprehensive survey of on-farm labor camps 
for the Division. McMillan and Housing Chief Lowell Nelson were anxious to move 
into the field of rural housing generally, with a house-to-house survey as their 
principal tool. Although the Division had been responsible for code enforcement 
and inspection of farm labor camps for nearly fifty years, it had only limited 
power (and not enough staff) to deal with off-farm housing. The Governor's 
Comaission afforded the Division an opportunity to explore this far greater 
proolem. 


* Reference is to a report on the notorious Wheatland riot, which led directly 
to the creation of the State Division of Housing. (Ed.) 
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The Commission allocated more than $13,000 for the Division's 
work in this area. McMillan selected six representative communities 
and drew up a lengthy list of probing questions. He, together with 
Sidney Lang, Fresno area field supervisor for the Division, trained the 
interviewers, who were regular Division employees. 


The six communities picked for intensive interviewing were 
Corcoran, because it is a frequent home base for migrants on the fringe 
of an established town; McFarland, a more developed area within corporate 
limits; West Parlier, with an almost totally Mexican-American population; 
Poplar, an unincorporated community of Anglo-Saxons; Teviston, a long- 
established Negro settlement; and Three Rocks, a shacktown of comparatively 
recent origin, Thus the variants were cross-hatched: old-new, Negro- 
white-Latin, incorporated-fringe-outlying, and with varying degrees of 
community facilities. 


West Parlier and Three Rocks are in Fresno County; Teviston 
and Poplar are in Tulare County; Corcoran is in Kings County; and 
McFarland is in Kern County. In Teviston, Poplar and Three Rocks, 
every household was interviewed. Every other household was questioned 
in the sections of West Parlier and McFarland covered, and every fourth 
household in the Corcoran area settlement. The sample yielded 1534 
families. In 764 cases, the family head was a general field worker. 


In addition to the data obtained from this special sample 
survey, McMillan analyzed the 1960 Census data on housing in San Joaquin, 
Stanislaus, Merced, Madera, Fresno, Kings, Tulare, Kern, Riverside and 
Imperial counties. 


Dilapidation, Deterioration and Lack of Facilities. 


The Census data revealed that rural California has more than 
double the state average in sub-standard homes. Although rural housing 
includes only 12 percent of the state's total dwelling units, it accounts 
for 26 percent of California's below-standard housing. Substandard 
housing was commonplace even in incorporated cities of the ten agricul- 
tural counties studied. Those with over 50 percent structural defi- 
ciencies were: Huron, Highway City, and Mendota in Fresno County; 
Westmorland in Imperial; South Taft in Kern; Planada and Delhi in Merced; 
Keyes in Stanislaus; and Poplar and Goshen in Tulare. 


Findings from the Division of Housing's samp.e survey added 
to the indictment of California's rural slums. In Three Rocks, 92 percent 
of dwelling units had pit privies, 90 percent had no water (it is hauled 
from a well some distance away), 97 percent had no bath, only one unit 
(the manager's) had a foundation, and 95 percent were dilapidated. The 
tested sectiens of Corcoran and Poplar were "only" 49 percent dilapidated 
or deteriorating. McFarland and Poplar have public water and McFarland, 
the best area surveyed, had no pit privies. Teviston, the all-Negro 
settlement, however, ran a close second ts Three Rocks in substandardness 
with 66 percent privies, 67 percent without baths, 34 percent with no 
water, 63 percent with no sewage disposal, and 8@ percent substandard. 
Although Teviston now has public water, many householders cannot afford 
the cost of tying into the system. Project the figures in terms of 
hundreds ef similar shacktowns, and in terms of the health and future 
of the tenants’ children, and the picture is bleak--as bleak as going 
out to a privy in 25 degree weather and hauling all your water half a 
mile in an oilcan. 
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Crowding. 


Count the number of persons in your family and divide this 
into the number of rooms (excluding bath) in your dwelling unit. You 
probably will average around half a person per rggm. Compare this to 
the study results: half of the fanuworker families studied were crowded 
one and a helf or more persons to a room. Thirty. parzent lived two or 
more to a room, and six pereent had four or more persons per room. 
Thirty-eight percent of the farmworkers sicpt three or more in each bed- 
room while ten percent jammed five or more into a sleeping room. 


Ethnically, the crowding pattern varigd. White, non-Mexican- 
Americans, had comparatively few feuilies with more than one ond one 
half persons per room. The Nigro households were gnly a trifle more 
crowded, but more than half of the Latin families were over that figure, 
This greup constituted almost all of the three-to-a-room households. 


Community Stability. 


Contrary to the popular concept, relatively few ef California's 
farmworkers are true migrants. For the great mafority, the community 
where they live is at least a home base to which they return after brief 
migrations. Eighty-eight percent of those surveyed had lived in the same 
county for more than a year and 91 percent had lived in California for 
more than 12 months. 


Negroes are apparently the most stable group. In the sample 
of six communities, there was not a single Negro who had come to Calif- 
ornia in the past year, and only five of those interviewed had changed 
counties within s year. An astonishing 96 percent of the Negro families 
had lived in California for more than ten years and 83 percent had 
resided in the same county for more than ten years. (Although the data 
are not. precisely comparable, it is interesting to compare these find- 
ings with census statistics which show that only 41% of the people in 
the San Francisco Bay Area lived in the same house in 1960 that they 
did in 1955). 


California's enclaves of Negro agricultural workers are thus 
almost totally a product of the migrations in the '30's and ‘40's. 
Non-Latin whites were somewhat less strikingly stable, and Latins were 
slightly less stable than the ether whites. But compared to the general 
population of California, all groups surveyed were relatively stable-- 
and this despite the lack of streets, schools, ccmmunity centers, off- 
season empicyment, or other amenities which would tend to make for 
stability of residence. 


Rentals and Homeownership. 


Approximately a quarter of the families covered by the survey 
owned their. homes, (This compares with over 50 percent in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area.) A scattering owned the house only and a few others 
owned er were purchasing their land but not the house. -The monthly 
payment for land and house ranged from $10 to over $100 with the median 
being $44, 
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Less than a third of the owners or buyers were using conven- 
tional financing and ah astounding 47 percent were purchasing without 
any formal documents, thus putting their eventual title in jeopardy. 
What sort of "fast-shuffle" financing exists in California's rural slums 
is an open question. 


.Renters paid a median of $22 for one room, $27 for two, 
$35 for three, $42 for four, and $44 for five or more. The Available 
_rentals generally ran close to the median figure--apparently a “what 
the market will bear" price. The overall median for sound dwelling 
units was $46; deteriorated, $39; and dilapidated, $27. A substantial 
number of families, nevertheless, were paying more than $40 a month for 
dilapidated houses. 


Family Income. 


Rural housing conditions can be understood only within a 
background of rural economic conditions. It is meaningless to talk of 
hourly wage rates when a typical farm worker may only be able to find 
employment a third of the time. And it is misleading to speak only 
of the income of the family breadwinner, when, under present circum- 
stances, most agricultural labor families are obliged to put every 
able-bodied adult and child to work when there is work to be had. The 
only meaningful indicatéon of economic status for this population group, 
therefore, is total annual family income. In Table 1 will be found the 
results from the survey of Teviston, Corcoran, West Parlier, McFarland, 
Poplar, and Three Rocks. These data are among the most significant find- 
ings of the entire survey. 


TABLE 1 
MEDIAN ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME BY OCCUPATION OF FAMILY HEAD, 
SIX RURAL CALIFORNIA COMMUNITIES 


Occupation of Median annual “Number of 
family head family earnings families surveyed. 


All Families 1534 
General Field Worker 764 
Farm equipment operators, 

field foremen 119 
Onfarm mechanics 39 
Nonfarm unskilled? 169 
Nonfarm craftsmen, operatives, 

semi-skilled© 112 
Other nonfarm? 86 
On public assistance 100 
Retired 145 


apecause the incidence of nonresponse was highest among families with a 
general field worker or retired person as family head, groups for which 
reported family earnings were lowest, it is reasonable to assume an up- 
ward bias in the median for all families. 

bincludes construction laborers, drivers’ helpers, warehouse, mill workers. 


©Includes carpenters, truck drivers, mechanics, and machinery operators. 


4 ail other nonfarm, including clerical-sales, professional, self-employed. 
Source: State of California, Governor's Advisory Commission on Housing 
Problems, Housing in California, T963\)"'p'.- "673". 
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These findings should be considered within the context of a 
statewide median of more than $7,000 annual income per household. 


The ethnic groups in the rural sample study differed sig- 
nificantly in income. Non-Latin whites had an annual family median of 
$3,994; Latins, $2,361; and Negroes, $2,172. The minorities were seldom 
over $5,000 a year and dominated the statistics for having several 
employers in the previous six months, A high percentage of all groups 
faced sporadic lay-offs and job changes, but few were totally unemp loyed 
for several months. Only nine farmworkers reported no work in the past 
half year. 


Nature and Scope of the Problem. 


McMillan's report states categorically that while the farm 
labor housing problem has generally been treated as a question of 
providing housing for long-run or short-run migration, "we have dealt 
not at all with the problem for what it really is--a low income problem 
* * * determined * * * by what the agricultural worker's income will 
purchase on the private housing market." 


Farm owners are not required to provide housing for their 
workers and the report makes clear that "on-farm" shelter is not the 
crux of the problem. The Governor's Commission, during a tour of 
Fresno County, found the farmer-provided units adequate but a. growing 
rarity. Fewer growers want to carry the financial burden, coupled with 
regulations and, sometimes, bad publicity. 


The dwindling supply of on-farm labor camps has been under 
the inspection of the Division of Housing and inter-state migration has 
been a concern of the Department of Labor. Yet the essential character 
of the farmworker's housing straits (as well as those of others living 
in the rural communities) remained until last year unrecognized by many 
and unsolved by all. Turning the spotlight on the true nature of the 
rural housing problgm was a real service, but supplying the factual basis 
which will. lead to solutions is the even greater contribution of the 
. study supparted by the Governor's Commission and carried out by the 
Division of Housing. 


Possible Solutions. 


Given the magnitude of the California agricultural worker 
housing problem in both statistical and human terms, all possible 
solutions must be considered and no single answer is sufficient. A 
multi-pronged attack is required. 


An over-all rise in farm income and educational levels 
reached by rural children is essential. While this difficult task 
inches toward fulfillment, more immediate steps to relieve housing 
misery should begin. Self-help projects such as the one sponsored by 
the Friends Service Committee at Goshen are a good start as a psychological 
example, but statistically have barely touched the surface. 


An increased supply of public housing would alleviate the 
eongestion and deterioration in certain areas, but public housing does 
not have a promising future nationally. Willingness of farmers to 
sponsor non-profit associations to build low-income housing with feder- 
ally-guaranteed funds must be explored. 
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But, faced with a quarter of a million rural California 
families housed along standards befitting the Dark Ages or the natives 
of Tierra Del Fuego, more is needed. A massive program to construct 
quadruplexes or simple attached row houses of 500 to 800 square feet, 
with hot and cold water, heating, a stove, shower and slab floor, 
benefiting from the economies of “core utility plants is one ultimate 
solution. There are designs on the drawing boards and they should be used. 


Building 190,000 such dwellings on inexpensive or donated 
land, at an average cost of $6,000, would require financing of $600 
million, Through low rentals, long-term purchase terms, resident 
managers, and off-season labor for a portion of construction (thus 
giving the local economy a small boost), this could be feasible and 
self-liquidating. If the loan program were initially phased in over 
a period of five ‘years, less than $600 million would be sufficient. 


At an average monthly payment of $30 per month and long-term 
financing, family ownership is quite possible. Such a program would 
raise the next generation of rural children in decent, albeit simple, 
homes at a monthly cost within the ability of the occupants to pay. 
Among the fringe benefits of the construction of such clusters Would be 
the establishment of a physical and psychological atmosphere for greater 
community stability, and centers for adult education, re-trainiNg pro- 
grams, and other group activities. 


Statewide administration appears to be the best way to get 
such a program underway, although state-county partnership is possible. 
Counties and cities could contribute by bringing in certain basic 
facilities. such as streets and sewers. Non-profit groups could sponsor 
community centers on a self-help basis. 


Opposition to this type of effort will undoubtedly come from 
those persons who see all government assistance as "welfare-ism", All 
the arguments will be r@tsed about farmworkers lacking initiative and 
drive and thus deserving of their fate. Even if these protestations had 
validity, they would have no relevance to the plight of the thousands 
of children growing up with inadequate shelter. On the other hand, some 
may object that the units proposed are too small, but they are bigger 
and far better than the outhouses and shacks that blight the state's 
physical and human landscape. Neither the size of the units nor the 
size of the program is the crux of the argument. The real issue ig to 
make a beginning...a beginning based on a rational recognition of the 
task facing California. 


All progress is made over the objections of the blind, the 
thoughtless, and the faint of heart. Californians living in warmth and 
comfort this winter should take note. 


an excerpt from 


ANOTHER AMERT Ca 
by Edgar %. Friedenberg 


What I wanted to see was the camps the workers are lodged in; and Mr. (Mark) 
Zaninovich (Jr.) showed me three, all different, with different owners, I found 
them appalling; but not because they were physically squalid. None was that. And 
none suggested any form of qmpression -- though one did bear on its woodwork the marks 
of a recent firebomb which had rendered two bedrooms uninhabitable. 


What was appalling was the conception of the kind of life that is good ough for 
a human being, which underlies the very design of these camps. The first one Mr. 
Zaninovich showed me belonged to his own canpanys and he apologized for its age and 
shabbiness. AS soon as his company could afford it -- and, despite the strike, they 
were running a little ahcad of schedule on their operations -- they planned to build 
one like the next camp he would take me tos; his company didn't own it, but it was 
brand-new and a model of what such a camp might be. 


It was a horrible place. The Zaninovich camp had not been bad; it was weathered, 
but clean, and rather suggested an old-fashioned tourist court of the early days of 
motoring, The new place was air-con itioned and centrally heated; steam burst aggres- 
sively out through the doors of its ample shower rooms. But it was still a long, 
concrete building hose central corridor was lined with doors that do not reach the 
floor. Each little room houses two men. Nobody had turned or the electric light in 
‘the corridor, which was illuminated only by the light of dusk coming under the stall- 
like doors. This is not, in the ordimry sense, a tamporary dwelling. Migrant work- 
ers move from me such camp to another, following the crops; many have no other home 
than such a camp all their adult working lives. This, as Mr. Zaninovich truly said, 
was on: of the best in the country; but nobody accustomed to an ordinary American 
life -- even a poor mants life -- could design such a structura for the use of 
other human beings unless he believsd that they ought to accept a pattern of life 
so impoverished as to suggest a different specics. 
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weeit occurred to me that (the NFWA people I had met) seemed the only people I 
had seen in months who seemed positively happy and free from self-pity. In their 
response to mé, they had been friedlier and more open, by far, than most of the 
people I meet; though my speech and manner must have struck them as very unlike thcir 
own. i wondered why thoy had trusted me; then I realized that, of course, they 
hadn't. It was themselves they had trusted; such people do not fear strangers. 
Whether he wins Ia Huelga or not, this Cesar Chavez has done; or rather, has taught 
his people to do for thamselves. Nothing I know of in the history of labor in Amer- 
ica shows as much sheer creativity as NFWA, as mich respect for what people, howevcr 
poor, might make of their own lives once they understood the dynamics of their 
society. 


Reprinted by permission from The New York Reviow of Books 
Copyright c 1966 The New York Review 
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